of adventure that thus found an outlet? Jean-Frangois was not one
to concern himself greatly over the answer. But he knew that
through this training the entire country became people with
precious relays and innumerable complicities.

"There's no lack of customers," said Jean-Frangois smiling to
Augustine*

His blue eyes alighted for a moment on the radio that Jules
Viellat was listening to.

"And then," said Jean-Frangois, "we might broadcast from
your house."

"I don't quite understand," said the fanner's wife.

"We could talk to London," said Jean-Francois.

"Holy Virgin!" the farmer's wife exclaimed. "Talk to London!
From our house! From our house! Do you hear, Jules? Do you
hear, Madeleine?"

"Wait a minute," said Jean-Frangois. "It means the death
penalty." Jean-Frangois could hear the breathings of the Viellat
family in die big room with smoky rafters.

"What do you think, Jules?" his wife asked him.

"I want what you want," said Jules Viellat

Augustine listened to the muffled noise of footsteps made in
the attic by the Canadians, the Belgians, the British, the Pole
as they were getting ready for bed and said,

"Then I'm willing."

"P1I talk to my chief about it to-morrow," said Jean-Frangois.

Gerbier arrived before daylight. He had with him a radio
operator, old and bearded, and an insignificant-looking young
woman,

Jean-Frangois took Gerbier aside and said to him,

"The fisherman will be waiting for us to-night from ten o'clock
on. He has a big boat. He can take everybody. That will avoid
several trips. The girl of the house will take you to the spot across
the fields to avoid the patrols.

"It's well planned," said Gerbier.

"Do I go back?" asked Jean-Frangois.

"No," said Gerbier.

He lit a cigarette and went on,

"I have a mission for you. A capital mission, man petit (his
voice was oddly gentle and penetrating). You will take the big
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